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One or two points, however, may be noticed. Perhaps the best
passage in any of the four legends is the charming description of
the poet's betaking himself on a summer morning to the banks of
Thames, there to fall asleep and dream the quaint, old-fashioned
estrif between Fortune and Fame over Robert of Xonnandy, It
gives a foretaste of that love for the glory and beauty of his own
land which was later to inspire and enrich Poly-Olbion. The
legend of Matilda shows a warm humanity and some real pathos;
and it is not too much to say that, when all allowance is made for
Drayton's incorrigible clumsiness in grammar and construction,
certain passages in Great Cromivel are the most remarkable
example of the use of poetry for reasoning that occurs before
Dryden. The versification is seldom attractive. Robert, Di&e of
Normandy and Matilda are in rime royal; Peirs Gaveston in
stanzas of six; and Great Cromwel in stanzas of eight; but in
none does Dray ton use the decasyllabic line with much individuality
or beauty.
His next work, in its first form, showed once more the influence
of Daniel. In 1594, sonnet sequences were in the height of fashioa
AstropJiel and Stella had found its way into print in 1591; but it
was not till some years later that Drayton's sonnets were to show
the influence of Sidney. When he published Ideas Mirrour, in
1594, his model was rather Daniel, of whose Delia three editions
had appeared in 1592. In 1594, Ideas Mirrour consisted of fifty-
one sonnets, which, as we learn from the additional dedicatory
sonnet to Anthony Cooke, had 'long slept in sable night* The
form of sonnet which Drayton principally affects is the typically
Elizabethan form of three quatrains and a final couplet^ not the
strict Petrarchian form. Of these fifty-one sonnets, however, two
consist of four quatrains with a final couplet, two are written
mainly in alexandrines, which are also scattered through certain
other sonnets, and, in eighteen, each quatrain is rimed not abab,
but on the rarer principle of abba*
Any independence which these and a few other variations may
be thought to show can find little counterpart in the material of
the sonnets of Ideas Mirrour. In this earliest edition, it is very
seldom that the poet shakes himself free of the conventions of the
day, or so uses them as to convey an impression of the sincerity
with which, of course, their use is never incompatible. Of two
sonnets which connect Idea with the river Ancor, the first (Amour
xm) has a personal touch, the second (Amour XXIT) displays the
knowledge of the streams of England which was to stand Drayton